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BULLETIN 
November—1934 


I. Tenth Annual Conference (Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., February 15 and 16). — The next Annual Conference will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the Secondary Education Board. 
We believe, therefore, that it ought to be an important occasion 
and hope that it will indeed be one of more than usual interest to 
the member schools. 

On the afternoon of Friday, February 15, there will be held 
group meetings in eight subject fields. It is a pleasure to report 
the names of the men who have agreed to preside at these sessions 
as chairmen: 

English: Mr. Louis C. ZAHNER 
of Groton School 
French: Mr. Paur T. Curistre 
of St. George’s School 
Latin: Mr. L. Dents PETERKIN 
of Phillips Academy 
Vathematics: Mir. L. W. Murpuy 
of The Hotchkiss School 
Social Studies: Dr. Jonn S. Custer 
of Avon Old Farms. 
Natural Science: Mr. Ropert N. HItKert 
of The Hill School. 
Vusic: Mr. Howarp ABELL 
of Milton Academy. 


In the examination subjects part of the time will be devoted, 
as usual, to a discussion of the Board’s requirements and examina- 
tions; the chairmen are planning also other topics of general in- 
terest to teachers which will be announced later. Last year no 
meetings were scheduled in Social Studies, Natural Science, or 
Music. As there have been requests for these sections, we are very 
glad to include them again in the hope that the attendance of 
interested men and women will be large enough to justify the time 
and thought and effort of those men who have been appointed 
chairmen. 
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We mentioned in the Bulletin last month that Dr. Tyler 
Dennett, President of Williams College, will be the guest speaker 
Friday evening. On Saturday morning a short meeting of the 
Representatives of the Board in the member schools, conducted 
by Dr. John A. Lester, Chairman of the Bureau of Research, will 
be followed by the regular Business Meeting. The subject of the 
Conference, which may be introduced also into the subject groups 
where feasible, is ““The Non-Collegiate Student.” 


II. The Special Report on Promotion and Examination 
Grades. — The Bureau of Research has recently mailed to the 
Representative in each member school two copies of a Special 
Report on Promotion and Examination Grades: one for the head- 
master and the other for the members of the faculty. Further 
copies are available in limited number at this office. 


This Report is based on the questionnaire which was con- 
structed and mailed out last spring at the request of one of our 
schools. We have endeavored to present an accurate account of 
the data assembled, but it is not always easy to avoid misinter- 
pretation of the individual answers. Since the schools participating 
in the questionnaire have willingly pooled their experience for 
mutual benefit, the office of the Board wili gladly transmit to any 
member school on request the reply of any other school on a par- 
ticular question. 


III. Junior and Senior Book Lists. — It is hoped that by 
December 10th the Junior and Senior Book Lists will be ready, 
so that they may reach the schools in time to be of assistance in 
connection with Christmas book buying. The Lists are designed 
for the pupils themselves and are so priced as to facilitate wide 
distribution. 


The project of publishing lists of worthwhile current books 
once or twice a year, at the discretion of the committees, was 
initiated a year ago. The Senior List was issued twice, in May 
as well as in December. The committee on the Junior List, how- 
ever, issued only the December List, for it was felt that too few 
books suitable for Grades IV to VIII were published in the spring 
to justify a second edition. Last year’s Lists are still in stock at 
five cents each to member schools, and at a slightly higher price 
to non-members and individuals. 


REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Internes 

Harrison Reinke’s suggestion that we ought to know more 
about the various plans for apprentice teachers which various 
schools have developed is a timely one. The interne system as it 
has grown up in certain schools provides an admirable means for 
checking theory and practice and for continuous stimulation and 
growth of the young teacher. The state of Virginia plans to pro- 
vide a year’s apprenticeship under supervision before a teacher's 
diploma is granted. A group of twenty or thirty internes in the 
Philadelphia district is assembling next month to consult together 
about how the greatest benefits from the interne system may be 
secured. 


The Social Frontier 

H. A. Domincovich comments upon THE SoctaL FRONTIER, 
that newcomer among educational magazines which should, for 
their own peace of mind, be avoided by any who desire to stay put 
in education. Frankly taking an advanced position in social and 
economic attitude, the magazine is evidently satisfying a need, for 
subscriptions have far outstripped all anticipations. The Novem- 
ber issue contains a challenging article by W. H. Kilpatrick en- 
titled Educational Ideals and the Profit Molive. 


Reading 

In Harrison Reinke’s comments on THe Scuoot Review 
occurs another interesting suggestion in regard to what the Board 
can do to co-ordinate the work of the Booklist committees with 
that of school librarians. The suggestion might be pressed further 
toward a co-operative study of free-choice, free-time reading. 

Some member schools have made cumulative records of 
reading habits and tastes as evidenced in reading reported, others 
have materials for such a study. If they could be co-ordinated, 
and the results compared, for instance, with the results of the 
study made by Douglas Waples at the Graduate School of Library 
Research at the University of Chicago, all our teachers of English 
would be benefited. Then, too, the various unco-ordinated efforts 
made in our secondary schools to remove reading handicaps which 
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persist in the high school might well be brought together in the 
interests of all our schools. 

An admirable example of how the experience of one school, 
when it is skillfully directed toward definite goals, may be of very 
great value to other schools, is to be found in the mimeographed 
material for remedial work in reading, spelling, and penmanship 
recently made available by Anna Gillingham and Bessie W. Still- 


man of the Ethical Culture School in New York.* The authors 
“most sincerely desire practical help before the book is again 
revised.” The material naturally has to do with the theory and 


practice of remedial work in the primary and elementary grades, 
but [ think it is invaluable for any teacher who encounters serious 
handicaps in reading, spelling, or penmanship at any level. It 
is the result of many years of experience, experiment and study by 
skillful teachers trained in this field. 

*Remedial Work in Reading, Spelling, and Penmanship, by Anna 

Gillingham and Bessie W. Stillman: copyright Anna Gillingham 1934. 

Red hot from the press is American Reading Instruction by 
Dr. Nila B. Smith (Silver Burdett), a book which traces the de- 
velopment of reading, thus affording a perspective against which 
current practice may be viewed. It is a book of value for study 
groups and for parent-teachers’ associations. 

Joun A. LesTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1934 

What Is Freedom in the Classroom? 
By Laura ZirBeEs 

Opponents of the “new freedom” usually based their argu- 
ments on a few outlandish illustrations which they set up as straw 
men to show that the whole thing is ridiculous and indefensible. 
No modern-minded educator believes that children should do as 
they please, nor does he sanction the “abdication of the teacher or 
the lowering of standards of order and group conduct.” 

The author of this article has written a good analysis of the 
limitations which properly restrict freedom. She takes the stand 
that such restrictions are those which are inherent in the “nature 
of the situation to be faced,” and that “no other restrictions should 
or need be artificially imposed or invoked.” She would rule out 
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many of the irrelevant limitations and restrictions that have been 
traditionally accepted as conducive to good discipline. She recog- 
nizes the immediate and far-reaching effects of an order main- 
tained by “sitting on the lid.” Much of the article is taken up 
with an analysis of the difficulties in making a transition from 
enforced control to responsible freedom, and with an exposition of 
the meaning of intellectual and emotional freedom. 


1 Study of Advertising 

By JosSEPHINE MALONEY 
The reviewer would like to express his hope that this article 
may be read by every “conservative subject-matter teacher” who 
is in doubt of what is meant by “progressive teaching.” Here is 
an account of a study which shows what can be done by a group 
of eighth grade children by way of practical consumer education. 
This group organized themselves with a working knowledge of 
social problems, biology, chemistry, the principles of health, duties 
of real citizens, and a host of other things too numerous to men- 
tion. “Integration” is a word that has been a baflling one to many, 
but to the teacher handling this group of students it has had real 

significance. 


Beginners in Art in the Senior High School 
By Harrrerre Knapp 

\ successful teacher in art explains her theories and her 
practice. She explains why there can be no “method” of teaching 
art, why there can be no definite set of rules. The key to successful 
art education, pre-supposing the teacher's basic knowledge of art, 
is an understanding friendliness between teacher and pupil which 
is “bred of the teacher's ability to put herself in the pupil's place.” 
This leads to interesting implications, and the article describes this 
teacher's experiences in the light of her theories. One need not 
be an art teacher to appreciate the story of Chirpy and “The 

Snakes” or of Bam's creation of “Hell” — (36” x 50”). 


Panel Discussion in the High School 
By Doris P. Merriii 
A New Haven High School teacher of English describes and 
evaluates her experiments in using the panel technique of dis- 
cussion in her classes. Transcripts of several of these discussions 
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are printed in the article and, after reading them, the reviewer is 
willing to admit that these classes are doing more real thinking 
than his class did in that same school many years ago. 


Brief Mention 

Something New Under the Sun, J. R. Stolper. An account of 
a “noble failure’ in teaching World Literature at The Lincoln 
School. One of the best articles in the issue. No review would 
do it justice. 

The How and When of Puppetry, Helen Stapleton. The place 
of the puppet in education. 

The Imaginary Island, Elizabeth Esterly. The story of a 
play which grew from class discussions in history. 

— Rosert N. HILkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
November, 1934 
I. Libraries 

The Integration of Library Service with the School Curriculum, 
by Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, discusses what effective integration of the library and 
the curriculum depends on, by what methods it is effected, and 
certain experiments being made with it. Integration is shown to 
depend fundamentally upon the organization and administration 
of the school, upon the understanding, training, and co-operation 
of the principal, upon the understanding and co-operation of the 
teacher, and upon the librarian — whether the latter has been 
trained primarily as such or not. Ways of using the library include 
direct lessons in library techniques, the giving of library assign- 
ments by teachers, the providing of an abundance of materials for 
free reading, individual work with pupils, use of the library in extra- 
curricular activities, etc. Experiments reported include the rating 
of schools through the use they make of their libraries, the work 
being done by B. Lamar Johnson at Stephens College (reported in 
Tue Scuoor Review for October), and the standards for libraries 
being employed by the North Central Association. The article 
ends with a brief statement of the increasing importance of libraries 
in our times and the need for experiment and investigation through 
them, as well as support for them. 
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Among the “Selected References on the Administration of 
Secondary Education” are four which have to do with library 
problems and administration. 

In view of the work being done with and through libraries in 
public and professional schools, might it not be pertinent for 
private schools such as those composing the Secondary Education 
Board to turn their attention to this aspect of education? <A pos- 
sible beginning might be made through the already existing Com- 
mittees on Booklists of the Board. A discussion, at a general 
meeting of the Board, of ways of extending and improving the 
services of the Booklists and their committees, might point the 
way to results of some value. 


IT. Social Studies 

An interesting account of an experiment in teaching pupils 
how to study is given by Dorothy Leggitt of Glen Ellyn Junior 
High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, in Weasuring Progress in Work- 
ing Skills in Ninth-Grade Civics. The skills studied are: becoming 
informed about a new book, use of general reference books, read- 
ing a newspaper, interpretation of a diagram or chart, interpreta- 
tion of a picture graph, interpretation of a table of statistics, sum- 
marizing, and outlining. Instruction and practice in the use of 
these skills showed, in general. positive value in developing the 
skills. The procedure is outlined in detail. 

Appraising Newer Practices in Teaching Social Studies, by J. 
Wayne Wrightstone of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
contrasts results obtained by teaching twelfth-grade students social 
studies by conventional techniques and by newer-type practices. 
The carefully-controlled experiment indicated that the newer 
approach is just as effective as the old, if not more so, in imparting 
factual knowledge: and that it is distinctly more so in leading the 
pupils to liberal points of view on civic problems such as race 
relations, international affairs, national politics, and national 
achievements. Other unmeasured desirable outcomes are also 
indicated. It is tacitly assumed by the writer that “‘liberal” points 
of view are necessarily “higher” or of more value than conventional 
ones. Without in the least wishing to oppose this assumption, 
the reviewer would like to point out that — as shown within the 
necessarily brief limits of an article, of course — no attempt is 
made to support it philosophically. A fuller definition of “‘liberal 
attitudes” would be clarifying and helpful. 
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Il. Publie and Private Schools 

The second installment of The Free Public High School in the 
Post-Civil-War Period, by B. Jeanette Burrell, General Library. 
University of Michigan, and R. H. Eckelberry, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, deals with economic and educational arguments for and against 
free public high schools — the preceding article having dealt with 
political, social, moral, and religious arguments. The bibliography 
of the subject is carried to completion. 

Under “Educational News and Editorial Comment” is given 
a high-school curriculum of the 1850’s with a comment as to its 
similarity to contemporary college programs. At the risk of super- 
ficiality one may remark that in our own times there is an increas- 
ing tendency toward coalescence, if not mere similarity, between 
secondary schools and colleges. Elsewhere under the above head 
there is a discussion of articles dealing with school problems as 
they appear in the daily press. The discussion has to do entirely 
with the problems of public schools — a fact which may or may 
not be of significance. 


IV.) Bibliographical Material 

l. “Selected References on the Administration of Secondary 
Kducation,” by Grayson N. Kefauver and Earl Armstrong, of 
Stanford University, includes annotated references on: Adminis- 
lrative Features Affecting Achievement, Size of Class, Grouping and 
Other Adaptations lo Individual Differences, Length of Period and 
School Day, Records and Reports, and Library. 

2. Under “Educational News,” etc., is noted a new service of 
the United States Office of Education — the publication by the 
Government Printing Office of a series of bibliographical pamphlets 
entitled Good References. Copies may be secured free of cost by 
applying to the United States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


3. “Current Publications Received” merely lists new books. 


}. Brief Mention 

Recreational and Vocational Values of the School Band, by 
Troy A. Snyder of Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio, proves 
by means of statistical inquiry (in case anyone doubts it) that 
band music has definite values for secondary schools. 


1] 
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l nder “Educational News,” etc., appears a rather full account 
of the plan of “assistant teaching” experimented with in the 
It would be of interest to have an account of 


Bronxville schools. 
and the like in our 


analogous practices — of “apprenticeship” 
independent schools. 

1 /. Vew Books 
Gerald Alan 


1n Introduction to Teaching and Learning, by 
Pp. x 


Yoakam and Robert Gilkey Simpson; Macmillan Co., 1934. 
plus 498. $2.50. Reviewed by J. G. Umstattd, University of 


\linnesota. 
Written from the point of view of the elementary school, this book is 
of value at all educational levels; it follows a mid-course between tra- 

ditionalism and activism. 

National Survey of Secondary Edu- 

K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and 

Education Bulletin 


C. L. Cushman, 


The Program of Studies 
cation Monograph No. 19), by A. 
B. Lamar Johnson; United States Office of 
No. 17, 1932. Pp. x plus 340. Reviewed by 
Denver Public Schools. 

This deals with “(1) the trend of subjects offered and required by 
‘in and (2) 


junior and senior high schools and the enrollments thei 
ing pupils 


practices employed by various secondary schools in registerit 
and preparing class schedules 


Journalism for High Schools, by William N. Otto and Mary E 
Marye: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. x plus 412. $1.48. 
Reviewed by R. E. Blackwell, University of Louisville. 

This revised edition of an earlier volume classifies the vocational aim 
of journalism as secondary to its values in developing clear and concis 


expression. 
Harrison L. REINKE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
November, 1934 
Education for a New Society 
By Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


No early solution of the problem of unemployment is in sight. 
Furthermore, much of the progress that is being made in creating 
new jobs is being counterbalanced by technological improvements 
and by greater efficiencies in management. 

The historic method of dealing with surpluses in men and 
goods has been for those who have power to control resources and 
events to use that power for the accumulation of more power and 
greater resources, and for the employment of the mass of men on 
a bare subsistence level to serve the wants of those in power. We 
in America have escaped full application of the historic method 
through the development of frontiers and consequent rapid ex- 
pansion. 

The implications for education drawn from the current eco- 
nomic situation resolve themselves into a clear-cut issue: shall our 
enormous capacity for producing wealth be the occasion for cur- 
tailing educational opportunity, and for reducing a large propor- 
tion of our population to a provincial outlook and to primitive 
standards of living, as is constantly being suggested today, or 
shall it be the occasion for release from privation and for bringing 
to each person opportunity for the fullest development of his 
personality of which he is capable? 

In the past the task of vocational education and guidance has 
been largely one of helping the individual find an occupation and 
of fitting him for it. The very existence of the job rendered the 
problem relatively simple in comparison with the task of meeting 
the present and immediate condition where jobs do not exist. 
There is a strong movement in financial and economic circles today 
toward the position that the American ideal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity must be abandoned. This suggestion is not 
only a step backward, but in all probability the resultant standard 
of living would defeat the solution which the suggestion was de- 
signed to achieve. In the light of present conditions the old inter- 
pretation of vocational education, that is, education for produc- 
tion, is negative in its attack. A curtailment of educational 
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opportunity will tend to reduce the needs of people to elemental 
things, such as food, clothing, etc. A larger demand for goods and 
services can be achieved only by a positive type of education which 
adds discrimination and appreciation to mere occupational 
training, that is, education for consumption. 

When demand is broadened and disciplined “by educated 
discrimination and good taste, so that excellence of products is 
demanded, then a new world of demand is opened, and there can 
be no overproduction of things of excellence.” The task of voca- 
tional education in its new setting should be performed by the 
school and not by industry, for the total life interests of the child, 
and those of society as a whole, on the one hand, and the immediate 
economic interest of industry on the other, are strikingly in conflict. 

— A. L. Lincoin. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
October and November, 1934 
Editorials (November) 


High Lights in the Findings of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. The last of the monographs in this survey has now 
been published. It is entitled a Summary, and numbered one in 
the series of twenty-eight. Thirty-one statements are quoted in 
this editorial showing that the summary gives some form of informa- 
tion about all types of schools, their organization, purpose and 
administration in our national school system. This is chiefly of 
interest to those who wish to acquaint themselves on some point 
or points connected with our public education at its present status. 

Does Advertising exploit our school children? An article in 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
by Dewey H. Palmer and Frederick J. Schink, calls attention 
sharply to the fact that the schools and colleges of this country 
provide no adequate training for appraisal and selection of con- 
sumer’s goods. They cite such advertisements as one for Drome- 
dary Dates where an attractive poster was bought by 2,900 teachers 
for use in the school room, and another for Lifebuoy Soap which 
reached over 9,000,000 children who took part in the Clean Hands 
campaign. The authors of the article believe that schools have 
unwittingly been exploited by trade and should be aroused to the 
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fact that the real public is the consumer and to him they are 
responsible. 


Editorials (October) 

How can the best teaching material be more effectively re- 
cruited? An October editorial takes this subject from the point of 
view of a bulletin of the New York State Education Department 
entitled the Prognosis of Teaching Abilily of Students in New York 
Stale Normal Schools, by Warren W. Coxe and Ethel L. Cornell. 
The investigation shows that teaching success has a very slight 
relationship to either entrance measures employed in selecting 
normal school students or to the quality of work done in normal 
schools. There is no constructive suggestion for other means of 
prophesying teaching success. 

Research in Elementary School English. Two research studies 
of great interest to teachers and supervisors of Elementary School 
English are mentioned in one of the October editorials. The first 
is a survey of the research program in elementary-school language 
at the University of lowa. It is reported by Harry A. Greene, its 
director, who discusses fully the objectives, the means and methods, 
and the sub-topics completed, under way, and contemplated. The 
second bulletin by W. S. Guiler and EK. A. Betts, bears the title 
1 Critical Summary of Selective Research in Elementary School 


Composition, Language, and Grammar. 


Articles 

In the November issue, Robert C. Woellner of the University 
of Chicago has written on Improvement of Personnel Through Efficient 
tecruilment. He urges that the art of teaching must be fully 
analyzed and evaluated. The individual must be found to fit the 
task regardless of such conditioning requirements as chronological 
age, marital status, number of years of experience, etc. He sug- 
gests that teachers to fit into “New Standards for Secondary 
Schools” must be able to participate in problems involved in (1) 
experimenting with educational procedures; (2) dealing with 
unusual personality problems of maladjusted pupils; (3) cultivating 
in pupils habits of reading and of independent effort wholly out- 
side the assignments of any course: (4) becoming acquainted with 
the distinctive elements of the community in which the school is 
located. He quotes Palmer as stressing the fact that a teacher to 
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foster the growth of a well-developed personality must himself be 
an emotionally stable and well-integrated personality. Among 
others, one of the steps in improvement in recruiting personnel is 
the improvement in the quality of letters of recommendation. <A 
writer of a testimonial should keep in mind that his obligation to 
the profession extends beyond his obligation to any individual. 

School Progress of Under-Age Children: An interesting study 
has been made by Elizabeth B. Bigelow of Summit, New Jersey, on 
predicting the success of children in school on the basis of age and 
mental maturity at the time of entering the first grade. The 
results are briefly: Children entering the first grade at the age of 
six years or six years and four months with an I. Q. of 110 or more 
are sure of success, with an |. Q. of 100-110 their chances are two 
to one. Any child with an I. Q. of less than 100 very seldom 
succeeds without repeating. There are, however, four exceptions 
to the indicated rule that the higher the |. Q. the surer the success 
which show that reliance must not be placed on intelligence quo- 
tients alone. Of children with mental ages of six years to six years 
and four months at the beginning of the first grade, three out of 
four succeed. A child who is under six years both mentally and 
chronologically has practically no chance of success. “Serious as 
is retardation from an administrative point of view, it is even 
more serious from the standpoint of personality adjustment.” 
Many school problems that are not a result of home conditions 
could be avoided if care were taken to allow only those children to 
enter first grade work who are of proper mental age. 


Selected Reference Lists 
The second and third lists on Subject Fields in Elementary 
School Instruction appear in the October and November issues. 
FRANCES Browne. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
October 13 through November 3, 1934 
Sedative for Startled Souls 


Another reply to Professor Bobbitt, who in the August 18th 
issue viewed with alarm the Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Social Science Commission, appears in the issue of October 27, 
this time from the pen of P. W. L. Cox, New York University. 
Charles William Eliot, we are reminded, had foresight enough to 
note long ago the inevitableness of collectivism, and in the present 
situation we may be sure that America will work out its own brand, 
accepting neither the fascism of Germany or Italy nor the com- 
munism of Russia. Moreover, collectivism appears in France and 
the Scandinavian countries without sacrifice of essential liberty. 
As for Professor Bobbitt himself, he has shown symptoms of the 
tendency in his argument elsewhere for collectivistic protection of 
health, for large group co-operation in social studies, and for pre- 
scription of a general curriculum in the schools. The report, in- 
sists Mr. Cox, contains much that is obvious. “Like the Prince 
of Wales, the Commission is in favor of civilization; it, too, adds: 
‘Why not try it’) We expect and hope that the debate will con- 
tinue until the gospel has at least been offered everywhere. 


The Scholar in Politics 

The November 3rd number begins with a reprint of President 
Roosevelt’s address at William and Mary College, in which he 
points out the need of broad, liberal, and non-specialized educa- 
tion as qualification for service to society and particularly for 
service through government positions. It is worth noting that 
the President’s address was printed in the issue of the New York 
Times which contained comment of Professor Crawford of Yale on 
the opportunities opening up to college graduates in the field of 
government. At the William and Mary inauguration the new 
President of the college, J. S. Bryan, also spoke of the attitude of 
the scholar in politics; his address appears in our November 3rd 
issue after that of President Roosevelt. 


The Social Frontier 


The new journal of educational criticism and reconstruction, 
Tue Socrat Frontier, is edited by Professor George S. Counts of 
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Columbia, whose account of his experiences in Russia many of us 
heard at the Taft School several years ago during a session of the 
Secondary Education Board. Articles in the first issue include: 
Can Education Share in Social Reconstruction? by Dewey; Property 
and Democracy, by Beard; A Sociologist Views the New Deal, by 
H. P. Fairchild; Education Is the Social Frontier, by Goodwin 
Watson. Teachers of history and teachers of anything else may 
expect refreshment in the atmosphere of this new venture. 


For Social Perspective 

McAndrew prefaces his book review section of November 3rd 
with some comment on work in the social studies field. He labels 
G. O. Fairweather’s Wanted: Intelligent Self-Government (University 
of Chicago Press, 25 cents) “a cold factual essay on local govern- 
ment as it is.” He calls attention to the work of Milo Whitaker of 
the State College at DeKalb, Illinois, who quietly directs the view 
of his students beyond the campus fence. He advises his reader 
to send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to announcements of the 
British Association for Education in Citizenship, which is collect- 
ing pertinent material from all over the world. (Address: Morley 
College, 61 Westminster Road, London S. E.) We are witnessing, 
continues McAndrew, the failure not of democracy but of plutoc- 
racy. We have been too busy making money to bother with real 
democracy, and we must now undertake seriously to prepare chil- 
dren for the decisions that will be forced upon them. 


The Risks of Leisure 

W. B. McPherson, Williams Consolidated Schools, Williams, 
Minnesota (October 13th) writes of Leisure — A Curse or a Bless- 
ing? He holds the failure to use leisure time properly responsible 
for the decay of Athens and Rome, and asks schools to assume 
today the responsibility of guiding toward the wholesome use of 
leisure in order to perpetuate the best that we have. We must 
make our ideals a growing force in the lives of students, develop 
adult education, promote recreational reading, inculcate pleasure 
in play rather than in competitive athletics, encourage each stu- 
dent to aim at self-betterment or at contributing to the cultural 
advance of the race. In this process we must “liquidate” (not his 
word) both the scum at the top and the dregs at the bottom of our 
society. 











BULLETIN 


For the Love of Books 


L. W. Smith, also in the October 13th issue, makes a plea for 
the collecting of beautiful books as a worthy means of developing 
early appreciation of beauty. 


Vew Light on Guidance 


Max MeConn of Lehigh (October 27th) in Educational Guid- 
ance: Progress Towards Scientific Procedures, traces the experience 
of the past decade or more. The early error of using a single test, 
whether standardized or essay, gave way to the experiment with 
“batteries” of tests. Disagreement among these was in part re- 
solved by the cumulative record card, such as those of the American 
Council and the Educational Records Bureau which aim to bring 
together grades in course, test records, and notes of aptitudes, 
interests, and achievements for the individual pupil. Dean MeConn 
gives three examples to illustrate the value of these cards, and 
suggests, for the future, refinement and diversification of tests and 
of cumulative forms, new scientific devices for remedial treatment 
and diagnosis, modification of guidance procedure on the basis of 
experience, and the appointment in school and college of skilled 
advisers. Dean MeConn’s review encourages teachers to believe 
that those who are interested in guidance are themselves seekers, 
anxious to co-operate in the purposes of education, rather than to 
arrogate a superior technique. We have just begun to sense the 
possibilities of our service to the boys and girls whom we try to 
guide. 


A fler the Kxramination 

H. Y. MeClusky reports (October 27th) an Experimental Com- 
parison of lwo Methods of Correcting the Outcome of an Examination. 
Examination has two functions, one as technique of measurement, 
the other as mode of instruction. The experimenter gave a new- 
type examination of 47 items, covering the first half of the course 
material, to two groups of 48 each, taught by the same teacher. 
One month later he returned the papers. One group discussed the 
questions and answers, the other merely checked and scored. Ten 
days later the examination was given again without warning. 
Three weeks later the same test appeared as part of the examina- 
tion at the end of the semester. In the comparisons the checking 
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group held its own or showed slight improvement, the discussion 
group made marked gain. Two suggestions emerge: 

1. Examinations should always be returned and discussed. 

2. Final examinations should come before the end, so as to 
provide opportunity to integrate the basic outcomes of the course. 
The proper sequence, concludes Mr. McClusky, is Teach, Test, 
Teach. 


For the Non-Reader 


M. A. Tinker, Minnesota, sketches in the October 20th issue, 
the methods used for non-readers, and expresses the view that since 
non-readers generally show emotional reaction to the reading situa- 
tion and the main problem is often one of correcting emotional 
maladjustment, motivation is the most important factor. Prac- 
tically all non-readers, he believes, can be taught if their co-opera- 
tion is obtained. In other words, the problem is thrown back on 
the personality of the teacher. 


New Books 
Educational Review” (November 3rd). 


Corrective Physical Education, by Josephine L. Rathbone; W. 
B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 


se 


From McAndrew’s 


An Introduction to Physical Education, by Eugene W. Nixon; 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Introduction to the Teaching of Science, by E. R. Downing: 
University of Chicago. $2.00. 

Healthful Living, by J. F. Williams; Macmillan. $.50. 


Physiology de luxe, sensible, thought-stimulating.” 

School Textbook Revision and International Understanding: 
League of Nations Agency, Palais Royal, 2 Rue de Montpensier, 
aris. 

“Study of the volume leaves one with a sense of absurd delay in doing 

what ought to be done.” 





Our Changing Social Order, by Gavian, Groves, Gay; Heath. 
$1.80. 


A new sociology for high schools, unafraid. 


A New Plan for English Grammar, by J. R. Aiken; Holt. $1.40. 


—H. A. Domincovicn. 





